The CMl Service
ment bodies. Hardly less strict is the rule which prohibits
a public servant from comment upon public affairs by
way, for instance, of a book or article, A recent case,
in which an official of the Ministry of Health was dis-
missed from the service for a pseudonymous article criti-
cizing the policy of sanctions in the Italo-Abyssinian War,
shows how rigorously the rule is applied.
There is a large body of evidence to suggest that the
strictures of these regulations is deprecated, and even
resented, by the lower ranks of the service. They appear
to admit that they are necessary where the higher ranks
are concerned. But they believe that there is no case for
their application to the lower grades, and that the virtual
deprivation of civil rights for several hundred thousand
officials, which the rule entails, is indefensible. In their
judgment, there would be no abuse if the matter were
left to be determined not by rule, but by the discretion
of the individual officer. He would act, it is argued, with
all proper regard for the traditions of the service; and,
in any case, the numbers affected are so small that they
do not constitute a problem big enough to warrant the
severity of the present procedure.
A distinction, clearly, must be drawn between political
activity in the fidl sense of the term and written comment*
by way of a book or article, on contemporary problems.
So far as the first is concerned, the matter seems to rest
upon the paramount principles, first, that the confidence
of the public in the neutrality of the service must be
maintained; and, second, that the administrative discipline
of the departments is not interfered with by the freedom
in politics that is permitted. It is, I think, clear to every-
one that no dvfl servant engaged in the making of policy
could possibly be permitted the luxury of a parliamentary
candidature. The relations between, say, a Labour GOTsrfc-
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